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A ^factor analysis of responses from 43U prospective, 
teachers was carried out to test zhe hypotheses of 'G. Stern et, al. 
concerning factors related to teacher attitudes -and teacher ' 
gratification. Factor analysis paralleled some' of ^ the logical 
categories of Stern's Teacher Preference Schedule' (TPS). Data 
indic-^-^ed that Crderlj^ Dependent, an^ Dominant Scales of the TFS . 
i-dentified a single construct, although the Critical Scale split into 
two constructs. Gratification items proved to .be intexpretable as J 
Nurturant. The Preadu3,t-Fixated Scale' was identified as a construct, 
but "constructs of Practical, Status-Striving, and Nondirective were 
not identifiable with the sample. E"xhibitib,nistix^ it^ms vex' 
identifiable ^only as a portion of the 
are given illustrating logical groupings 



Humanistic *f^acher 
of TPS items. 
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Teacher Preference Schedule : A "Factor ^Description. With Students 
Entering 'Teacher Education 



Stern, Maaling, Denton, Henderson', and Levin ( 1960) Tiypo thes ized 

in^their Teacher Preference SchediXe (TP^")"^ ID f a*ctt>rs related to 

^ r ^ \ . \ ' 

teacher attitudes and 10 factors, related to teacher gratificatio-n . 
For each of the two parts, there are 10 items for edch pS-^iTtT' scales : 
.^p-faciicai, Status-Striving, Nurturant, Nonda^rep^t^ Critical, Pre-^ 
ad|^lt-Fixated,^ Orderly, dependent, Exhibitionis ti|c < arjd Dominant. 
Items wer« constructed from interviews' of "experieii^ced teachers re<g^rding 
attitudes and motives underlying teaching.. The purpose of the present 
study IS to us^ a factor apalysis of responses of prospective teachers 
to investigate the' logical constructs identified by Stern et^al.v ^ 

s 

* ' . . METHOD ^ _ . * 

The sample, consis ted of 434 students in sections o^ ah introductory 
course for teacher education. During, a regular class mpeting the instru- 
ment was administered by the instructor. In all, nineteen sections 
participated. Then ^the 200 response items for each subject were correlate 
and the . resultant matrix was. analyzed by a principal component method,"' 
With unities in the diagonal. Those factors with ah^^ei^en^alud greater 
than throe were - then rotated by means of the VARIMAX methori:^ 



Items with-' f ac 




gs of .40^ar greater WSi'e consfidered 



for interprejw^ioa and are T:>^'esented in Table 1 through ^6, A total 
of 70 it-^s h^d: Jj^a di^ng ^ of .40 or greater and were -used to-^define 
the factors, The six factors *a<3catm^ for 21.12 per cent of *the,v 
' total, variance* of the 200 itents. 



Insert Table 1 
about here 



Factor I ^ (Tabl^^ ) i,accounts for t;he-- largest proportioti of ^the \ 
extracted' varianqe and .contains 23^ items • Entitle(3 Humanistic ' Teacher . , i 
^ole, it includes items entering^^^achers perc.eive -as behaviors for 
a*bfehign image as a professional. This cluster of items ^ tends to 
designate behaviors ^ that provide a hijunanistic type of visibility, e.g. 
being known as a colorful and stimulating teacher, seeing how much I 
can do for children who-,have been 'deprived of affection and emotional 
support. There is an overall tpne o£ desire for personal acceptance 
as a warm, lovjcng, helpful interested person. Students who score high 
pn 'this-. fa9tor are concerned about their humanistic ,i,mage as a teacher' 

" " ' ' . ' * 

while those who score loW tend to.be lefes concerned with their public 
image. In the TPS logic'al groupings Factor, I represents items basically 
from JtS^e scales: Nurturant, Pre adult-Fixated and Exhibitionis tic . 
The Preadult-Fixated Sc^le splits on Factors I and VI- which tends to group 



these • logical items into mature versus imma'flli'e'.-^J^tional-lade^ 
dichotomies' while items from the Nurturant and Exhibitioni^tic logical 
scales seems to be an identifiable construct only in so far as it con- 
tributes to thbir acceptance as a teacher. They want to be a good 
showman only to the extent it helps pupils to learn, not ou,t of /a- 



it n 



desire to be applauded per se , 



Insert Table 2 
about here 



^ " Factor II ^?pable 2)-, ^Ceacher Role in.th'^ Professional Hierarchy, 
is composed of 27 items which tend %o indicate management of class- 
room and attitudes 'toward schdol administration. Students who score 
high on this factor would have more structure in their ' classroom 
management and tend to acquiese, to authority relationships with school 
administration". Stiidents 'who" /score low on this factor would tend to 
'crf^lier^ge authority more frequently, b$ less conforming to established 

' » ' r 

curriculum, and more laissez-faire in classroom management. Factor II 
IS a collection pf items from tl^ree of 'the TPS Iggical scales: Orderly 
'Dependent, and Dominant. Althougn experienced teachers may be able to 
differentiate among'^Q^ese three constructs, students-centering the pro- 
fessipn tend to perceive the j submission of a child to a teacher and the 
submission of a teacher .to the, pr;?incipal and/or superintendent as a 
single entity. These students expecting loyal ity and submission from 

5 



\ • 




the ii;, Children expect^ to- play a similar role in relation to their 

, . > . ^ 

superiors.. ' The 10 items frbm the Orderly scale tend to complement 
the Dependent-Dominant role by expressing the .importance of 'routine 
tasks. 



—T^ifisecirS^Te^ 3 



about here 



Factor III (Table 3) ^ X^tivities 6or Reform in Schools, is com-, 
prised of 12. Items which expre^S^ V^tivities publicizing teachers' 
•problems. Those students who agree\ith these items tend to be activists ^ 
for teacher rights and reformers of te^ers' economic an'd social status. 
.Students who scored- low^on,,this factor teKd jiQt to be outspoken^ on teacher 

ri|3_hts, not to be community informants > nor\^ work for greater public' 

refcognition of professional problems of teacheVs. 



Insert Table 4 
about here 



\ 



\ 



Factor IV (Table 4), Motives of Authority Figures, incliaaes six 
items in which teachers question the.'motives of authorities and tend 
to hav(? more confidence in the teichers' inde^jeAden^t decision-making. 



Those scoring Ic^ would tend to be les^ suspiii^ of motives of 
)ro submissive in thQir "attitud^sXi — 



authorities and jmoi 
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11 ' ■■ ■ ,"\ 

Factors lit and IV identify separately the two parts of the TPS 
C>i4:iaai^cale, Attitudes and Gratifications, with. Factor III taking 
'from the &zr-^ti3^i^ation scale and Fagtor IV from t|e Attitude scale. 
Although^^ts^ache^s^Ui^K respond as though the Cri tical'^cale is a simple 
entity, students ^nterin^^he profession tend to distinguish between 
Activities for R^forms^^n t\e School' (Gratification) and Motives of 
Authority Figures (Attitude's,) .\ 



Inserl: Table 5 
about here 



Factor V (Tai^e 5), Detachment-Fraternization , -with ^ 



^ven i 



tems 



denotes tjie extremes of a continuum. Students agreeing wut]) these 
items ten(i to be detached from student interaction and these dis- 
agreeing tend to prefer ^nvolvemenb with students. Factor V is similar 
' to Factor II except that the. items comprising Factor V tend to be 
statements of behavior more ext^r^me than entering teachers perceive as 
neceiBsary to fit Jlii^ — tTc[3ition^^l acceptable teachet role. ' iWhi!^e the 
Items on Factor II represent' student perceptions of •'t;he ''expecyed be-~^-^ 
havior of an acceptable teacher. Assuming an acceptabi^ role as teacher 

, does not preclude a stance Detachmont or Fraternization f<5^r these enter- 

\ 

ing teachers. . *- '\ , 



ERIC 



Insert Table 6 
;about here 



Factor VI (Table' 6) , Emctional Identification' with Students, is' 
composed of four items portraying the teacher's need to be accepted 
on .the level of another child rather thai^s an authority figure.^ 
Students who score high have a need to bevperceived as one of the v 
gang wbile those scoring low would reject that role for an adult role. 
With entering teachers only four statements of the TPS logical scale 
of Preadult-Fixated load on a factor distinctly identifiable as 
Pr^adul t-Fixated, whereas eight i€^s from the same scale are assoc- 
late^^ith Nurturant items. . * 

SUMMARY ' '""-^-^^^ 0^ 

The factor analysis tended to parallel some of Stern et al. logical 
categories. Orderly, Dependent and Dominant Scales of the TPS tend to 
identify a 'single construct \vherea? the Critical Scale tends to split 
into t>o separate constructs. Although Prcadu] t-Fixated was identifiable 
as a construct, the Gratification items were ' mterpretable as Nurturant. 
'Exhibiticnistic items v^ere not identifiable in Stern's connotation but 
rather as a portion of the HuiTianistic Teacher role. Stern's constructs, 
'of Practical, Status-Striving, and Nondirective were not identifiable 
with this sample. 
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T.obl'e 1 

Factor I Humanis tic- Teacher Role* 



Item 
Number 



Factor 
Loading 



TPS 
Scale 



TPS Item 



19 
44 
97 

98^ 

104 
106 
112 
116 

H9^ 
142 



. .46 



\41 



51 



,43 



.48 



.43 



.42 



..54 



.41 

*5 



.48 



Nurturant 



Nurturant 



Pre adult- 
Fixated 



'Nurturant 



ExhibitionistiQv 



Nurturant 



Exhibitipnistic 



^ni£ 



Nurturant 

Preadqlt-\ 
Fixated 

Nurturant 



114 



,52 



Prea^ult- 
Fixated 



Children learn best in an- atmosphere 
filled with love ^d emotional support. 

A pupil's first need is for warmth and 
tenderness. 

In dealing with children it*s frequent- 
ly necessary to remember wi^at it's like 
to be one. 

Children who misbehave oi? do not learn 
are generally children who need more 
love. 

Enlivening my lessons with" stories , 
jokes, or personal anecdotes. . - 

Being concerned about my pupils 
welfare outside the school^. 

Having my pupils dramatize stories and 
les$ons . • ' 

^Seeing ]i6w much I can do for children 
who have been deprived*of affection 
and emotional suppoxt. 

Browging in toy shops . 



Having pupils regard me not only as 
^eil^ teacher but also as someone who 
understands* an<J really cares ^out 
them. 

Keeping up with^ the songs, books, T.V. 
programs, etc., that my pupils are 
interested in. 
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"Pable 1 cjbatinued 
Factor I Hwr^nist/ic Teacher Role* 



Item 
* Number 


Factor 
Loading 


TPS , / 
Scale / 


"TPS Item 


152 


.40 


Nurturant 


Following the careers of former 
pupils . 


. 158 


.46^ 


Preadult- 
Fixated/-^ 


Being invited by the pupils to join 
in their games or parties. 


159 ^ 


.48 


Status- 
Striving 


Telling others what my occupation is'. 


160 


.48 


Exhibitionistic 


Being appreciated by the^ children for 
^my sense of humor. ^ 


' 164- 


.40 


Nurturant 


Having a pupil confide m me as a 
parent 

* • 


173 


' .5^2 


Preadult- 
Fixated ^ 


Joining in the fun^my pupils are 
having. 

Helping children with their personal 
problems.. , ' 


174 


. 50 


Nurturant 


175^ 


.50 

"A 


Nondireptive 


Helping children to discover and " 
assert their own individuality. * 


181 


.51 

> 


Preadult- 
Fixated 


HeTpTngr'^chi-l^,en_^wi th 'their hobbies. 

1 


182 


.55 


Ei^hibitionis tic 


Being known as a colorful and 
stimulating teacher. . 


' 185 


.53 


Preadult- 
Fixated 


Getting to know my pupils well enough 
to be able to share fully^ their 
thoughts and feelings with hin. 



200 



.48 



Nurturant 



Havin<5 former pupiJLs remember me, stop 
to talk, on the st:|:eet,^ or come to 
visit. 



* Factor T accounts l^or 5.74 oer cent'qf the 'common variance. 



n 



I 



Factor II Teacher Role in- the' Professional Hierarchy* 

1 ^ 



Item 
NuK^er 



Factor ' TPS 
Loading Scale 



TPS Item 



13 



' . 21 



23 



24 



S3 



35 



46 



47 



63 



67 



.43 Dominant 



.51 Dependent 



.49 Orderly 



.40 Dependent 



.44 Deoandent 



.44 Orderly 
\45 Orderly 



.45^' x^ppendent 



50 .52 Dependent 



61 .44 Orderly, 



.43 Dependent 
."47 Dominant 



Children have to be kep€^ in their place or 
they're apt to tak^^too many liberties . 

Principals and .supervisors have been selected 
for their ^^pMrtpetence 'and leadership ability and. 
are entrtled to respect. 

There is less danger, of pupils gett^g into' 
trouble if they are kept busy at all times. 

A teacher can seldom go wrong in f ollowing""^i^ 
principal's or supervisoi?^' s advice. 



Pupils can^ hardly be expected to learn proper 
attitudes > if , a teacher does not show the 
principal proper respect. 

.To learn something properly", pupils have to 
repeat and drill it many times. 

Habits of punctuality, neatness, and organization 
are prerequisites for all further learning • 

A teacher is duty-bound to stand by the principal 
under all circumstances. ^ 

The curriculum represents the best Efforts of 
ma'mr^ competent educators and' should therefore be 
foll^^d as closely as possible. * ^ 

• The fairest way to^evaluate pupils is to keep a 
' careful record of all their oral aAd written work. 

The teacher should be careful never to .do 'anything 
that mi^ht invite criticism. 

The most imp6r^taiiit things for a child 'to learn 

in school are obedience and respect for authority. 
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132 

V 

135 

161 

168 
180 
186 



.40 



.41 



.47 



.46 



Dominant 



Ordemy 



. Order 1 




.44 
,47 ' 
,55 



Deoenden 



Orderly 



Dominant 
Dominant 
Dependei^t 



d alwav^^ehave in a formal, 
gnif ie^^ashipn. 

It is yfnpossihir^ to manage either a school 
or clafesroojnM^ithout havi;ig a carefully 
deta/led,.^^s tem of rules .and regulations. 

Ke^^ng careful and accurate records - of 
Ipils^ progress, assignments, attend^ce, etc. 

Cpoducting myself , in the cqmmunity^in ways 
that reflect my status as a teacher. 

Permitting no infractions of discipline, 
however minor, to go unnoticed. 

Giving the pupils the opportunity for a lot 
of dril]^ and formal recitation. ^ 

Keeping my classroom as clean and neat as my 
owrt home . 

Putti^ng loyality and obedience to my principal 
or supervisor above personal difference's of 
opinion. . • ' , 

Making sure my pupils. cover every bit of the 
curriculum. 



Vunni 



ng my class with ^ firm hand, 
J 



Having my pupils .know "i^o is boss* 

Doing my best to please my supervisor or 
prirfcipal. 



18B .52 



191 



194 



..50 



Orderly 



Dominant 



.55 ' D,jgJf?tfnant 



Following specific and carefully organized 
less(^\ plans . 

Making \t clear to tlie youngsters that I won't 
tolerateVany foolishness. 

\' , ' ' ' 

Having th^ pupils maintain proper respect at 

all tim3s Tor my position as their teacher. 



* Factor II accounts for 5.57 per cent of the conpon variance. 



Table' 3 



Itenv . 
Number 



Factor III Activities for Refom in Schools* 

,5. A ? ' 



Factor 
Loading 



TPS 
Scale 



TPS Item 



105 



118 



.57 



,56 



Critical 



Critical 



Working actively to promote greater public 
recogni'tion and appreciation of the professional 
problems pf teacher,. ^ * 

Fighting for better pay, sickness and accident 
protection, retirement provisions, etc. for ^ 
teachers.* . 



126 



.65 Critical' Being an active member of a teachers' federation 

or union. 



130 



138 



141 



145 



.64 



.41 



.57 



.66 



Critical 



Status- 
Striving 

Critical 



Critical 



Writing letters to newspaper editors or congress- 
man about educational problems. ' 

-Attending educational conferences.* 



Bringing the problems of the school system to 
the attention o^ the public. 

Encouraging other teachers to take an active role / 
in a teacher federation or union. 



I 

r 



157 

172 

184 
*192 

198 



.43 

.44 

.67 
.51 

.63 



Critical 



Critical 



Critical 

Status- 
Striving 

Critical 



Speaking up for more objective and politically 
independent appointment of principals and 
^educational supervisors. 

Questioning activities of, the local schogl board 
or legislative ^agencies . 

Being outspoken in defense cvf 'teachers ' rights.. 

Being selected to represent the teaching pro- 
fess ioji on a civic committee.. 

Encouraging other teachers to express their 
opinions publically about issues or e^fents of 
significance to Our profession. 



Factor III accounts for 2.95 per cent of the coirmon variance. 
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* . Table ^ 
Factor IV Motiv^ of Authority Figures* 



Item Factor TPS 

Number Loading Scor^. 



TPS -Item. 



26 



41 



45 



58 



,45 



,50 



* .49 



.46 



.46 



Al 



Critical 



.Criticqii 



Critical 



Critical 



Non- - 
directive 

Critical 



,Most teachers-are tgo submissive in 'their ■ 
relations with their supervisors. 

Too many* supervisory appointments in the school 
system' are made on the 'basis of politics rather 
than competence. 

School bo^ds are generally concerned only with 
saving money when their fi'rst purpo^'e should^>ei 
to promote education » • ' ^ , . 

Many of 'the most 'important decisions affecting, 
the schooljS are made by people who- know 
nothing about education. 

Children who are told what to-do soQn lose ttfe 
capacity to think for themse^jJveS^ ^, 

A great many :p? the p'eople in school administra- 
tion know very little about childiren or the 
everyday "prob],^ms of teaching,,-- ^ ' , . 



■* Factor IV accounts for 2.38, per cent of the cofnmon variance 
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Table 5 ' ^ , 
F-actGr V Detachment-Fra tern-ization* 



Item 
Number 



Factor 
Loading 



TPS 
Scale 



VPs Item 



79 



92 



94 



136 



150 



J65 



176 ^ 



.45 



.44 



.52 



.44 



.42 



.55 



..50 



Practical 
Practical 

Domxnant_ 

Dominant 

Dependent 
u 

Orderly 
Dominant 



Helping children after^school encourages - 
them ,to be lazy and irrattentive during class. 

■It isn't necessary to feel *a strong sense of 
personal committment: or dedication in order 
to *be a good teacher. , . . 

When children like a teacher, it*s usually 
an indication that he lets them get away with 
too much . 

Keeping my classroom so 'quiet that you can 
hear a pin drop. 

Being provided by the school administration 
'With detailed lesson plans to be followed 
throughou^t the term. 

Discouraging class discussions and other 
distrations from the planned lesson. 

Holding, the whole class responsible for any 
breaches of discipline. 



* Factor V accounts for 2.26 psir cent? of \he common variance. 



* ' Tgible 6 

-Taotor VI ^JIm€>-tl6nal Identification wjL^h Pupils* 



Item 
Number 



Factor 
Loading 



TPS^ 
/Scale / 



TPS Item 



'Preadult- . Communication between the teacher and his 
Fixated \ pupils 4^ facilitated, if he can get ^:hem to 
J ' "/ accept- hil> as a "-pal", ort of as one o| them; 



56 



85 



196 



.64 



,45 



.60 



Preadult- 
Fixated 



Preadult- 
Fixated 



Preadult- 
Fixated 



T.eacmng goes a lot more smoothly if the teacher 
■<5an get the children to accept hi-m almost as 
though he were one of them, - 

Being , with the children rather tban over them, 
talking their language, and being informal ,^ 
are the hallmarks of a good teacher. 



Being pals to,jriy-^7TlplTs . 




* Fa'ctor VI accounts for 2.21 per cent of the common variance. 
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